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of righteousness in England as well as Scotland. It was not by any means popular with many who signed it, as it entailed the abolition of the English Church and bringing Scottish domination into English affairs, but it was the spiritual price of much-needed help and served as a party shibboleth to mark down anyone who showed lingering signs of independence.
The Scotch alliance was the last blow struck by Pym for the cause in which he believed so passionately. He died in December 1643, and without his leadership the power of the House of Commons began insensibly to decline. He had raised that body to such heights that nobody realised how shaky were its foundations and what a short-lived support they might give. They were to sustain some shattering blows in the near future and it was not for many years that the Lower House entirely regained the moral and material supremacy it had enjoyed in the days of Pym.
At the beginning of 1644 the Scotch army crossed the Tweed, and by the summer the King's forces in the North, under the Marquess of Newcastle, were besieged in York by two rebel armies. Prince Rupert, hitherto invincible, fought his way from the South to their relief, and at his approach the Parliamentary general, Fairfax, retreated to Marston Moor, a few miles away. Newcastle was thus able to join Rupert outside the city. Their united forces numbered about 18,000 to the Parliament's 25,000, and Rupert, hoping to win the whole North for the King by a decisive victory, determined to risk a battle. In his pocket was a letter from his uncle, telling him that " if York be lost, I shall esteem my crown little less." On